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HOW DOES THE ACCESS OF WOMEN TO INDUS- 
TRIAL OCCUPATIONS REACT ON THE FAMILY? 



PROFESSOR U. G. WEATHERLY 
Indiana University 



Although economists have discarded the classical distinction 
between productive and unproductive labor, it is not uncommon 
still to hear work that results in the creation of no tangible wealth 
referred to as unproductive. In the census schedules housewives 
not otherwise employed are classed as n. g., "not gainful." So 
persistent is this fallacy that Professor Smart has thought it 
worth while to enumerate some of those forms of income which 
escape assessment and which are not measurable in money, and 
to point out the ways in which they actually augment the social 
income. Among these he reckons as "the greatest unpaid service 
of all" the work of women in the household. With an enthusiasm 
unusual in an economist he urges that this service does not merely 
save the cost of servants' wages, but that it produces results 
which wage-paid labor could not possibly achieve. 1 

Recent studies in biology indicates that race efficiency evolves 
in proportion to the differentiation between the sexes. Among 
the lowest orders of men, as also among the peasantry of Euro- 
pean states, male and female are strikingly similar in physique 
and dress, and the character of their labor does not materially 
differ. Even though it has been true since the crudest stages of 
culture that some distinction in labor functions was observed, 
industry itself in the earliest periods was so simple in character 
as to leave little room for separation. In the patriarchal family 
group there arose a more definite division of labor by which cer- 
tain functions were set aside as women's work. The primitive 
agricultural family group, of which pioneer American households 
are a survival, assigned to the wife's care those arts which were 
necessarily centered about the house, poultry-raising, gardening, 

1 The Distribution of Income, 7o. 
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weaving, soap-making. This differentiation is to be explained, 
in general, on the theory of diverse capacities based on funda- 
mental sex difference. Professor Thomas believes that the 
greater motor activity of the male and the natural fixity and 
conservatism of the female account for the whole history of the 
division of labor on sex lines. "With respect to labor," says 
Aristotle's Economics, "the one sex is by nature capable of 
attending to domestic duties, but weak in duties out of doors ; the 
other is ill-adapted to works where repose is necessary, but able 
to perform those which demand exercise." While productive 
processes remained simple this differentiation of functions gen- 
erally involved nothing more than setting off to each sex definite 
parts of the same task. To the roaming, active male the share 
was the procuring of such materials for consumption as could 
be gotten only through aggressive effort afield. To the female 
fell work of a more sedentary character, chiefly that which was 
immediately connected with consumption. Of very high an- 
tiquity, therefore, is the habit, much exploited by recent humor- 
ists, of referring to the male head of the family as the "producer" 
or the "provider." Aristotle again, who certainly was not a 
humorist, declares that "man is adapted to provide things abroad, 
while woman's work is to preserve things at home." 

Two coincident changes have, within the past two centuries, 
profoundly affected the economic relations of the family. One is 
the concentration and specialization of industry following the 
industrial revolution, and the other is the shift from a predomi- 
nantly rural and agricultural to a predominantly urban type of 
life. As the most conservative of social units, the family has 
but slowly adjusted itself to these changes. The home-produc- 
tion economy has been gradually supplanted by the money econ- 
omy. Instead of being made in the home, nearly all consumption 
goods in the city, and an increasing portion of them in the coun- 
try, are produced in specialized industries and purchased with 
money. 

In pointing out the extent and consequences of these changes 
Miss Heather-Bigg says : 

People who assert glibly that wives in the past had enough to do 
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looking after their homes seldom realize what looking after the house 
meant one hundred and fifty years ago. It meant chopping wood, fetch- 
ing water, baking bread, spinning flax, weaving, knitting, pickling, curing, 
churning, preserving, washing. But now water is laid on into the house, 
bread is bought at the baker's, it is cheaper to buy garments than to 
make them, wood and coal are brought round to the door in carts, and 
jam and pickles, butter and bacon are all to be had from the general 
shop. So that now, for dwellers in big cities at any rate, "looking after 
the house" means only cleaning, cooking, washing, mending; care of chil- 
dren being the same in both cases. Even washing is ceasing to be the 
essentially domestic occupation it used to be, many women finding it more 
profitable to work at some trade in their homes and to give their washing 
out to a poorer neighbor to be done in municipal wash-houses or in the 
places set apart for washing in the model buildings. 2 

Historically this is only the latest of a series of industrial 
transformations which have affected female labor. Very early 
in this series women relinquished agriculture to man, as she is 
now surrendering to the factory those handicrafts which she 
then retained as her peculiar care. She would now cease to be 
economically functional were there not open to her some alterna- 
tive sphere of activity. She might, where means permit, give 
herself up to the cultivation of her finer personal and social 
graces, and, frankly accepting the position of a parasite, become 
wholly dependent on man for material support. By means of 
specialized domestic service, housekeepers, nurses, governesses, 
she might even be freed from the burdens of home management. 
Among portions of the so-called upper classes this is the actual 
situation. Or she might, by a more intensive devotion to purely 
domestic and maternal duties, find in these full play for her 
powers, even though the training of children has been partially 
socialized through such agencies as the school and the Sunday 
school. With the typical bourgeois family this is a not uncommon 
solution of the problem. In justification of it may be urged the 
unquestioned fact that home-making and the careful nuture of 
children are functions so vital that they are worth whatever 
they cost to society. Another alternative is woman's entrance 
into the new productive processes as a wage-worker, contributing 
to the family income her proper share in money earned in work 

2 Economic Journal, IV, 57. 
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at home for the market or in the workshop for the market. In 
this class the question is not whether women shall work, for they 
have always worked. It is rather a question of the conditions 
under which their wealth-creation shall proceed. Specifically it is 
a question not of work but of wage-earning. 

Insofar as it reacts on the structure of the family, two phases 
of the problem are to be clearly distinguished. One has to do 
with the class who work because they must, the other is connected 
with the status of those who work or who might work because 
they choose to be occupied rather than idle. Accepting as valid 
the logical deductions from census figures, the increase of female 
bread-winners in the United States is one of the most striking 
phenomena of recent decades. Growth in the numbers of gain- 
fully employed females has outstripped the increase both of 
male workers and of total female population. In 1900 one out 
of five of all females over ten years of age were in gainful pur- 
suits, and between 1870 and 1900 the number more than doubled. 3 
In Massachusetts 22 out of every 100 females were employed in 
1870, as against 27 out of every 100 in 1900, and, while in the 
same period male workers increased 95 per cent., employed 
females increased 156 per cent. In the country as a whole the 
increase of employed women between 1890 and 1900 was 33 
per cent., that of males 23 per cent. Although this growth has 
accompanied the rapid development of the great industries in 
general, it is worthy of note that it has been most pronounced 
in those occupations which particularly appeal to the more intelli- 
gent and ambitious. The proportion in the textile trades has not 
kept pace with that which is employed in clerical and mercantile 
branches. In domestic and personal service also, once the leading 
field of female wage-earning, the increase in the last decade was 
only 38 per cent., while that in trade and transportation was 120 
per cent. 

Of unmarried women of native American stock a smaller 
proportion are employed than among the children of the foreign- 
born. They undoubtedly contribute relatively less than do the 
foreign-born directly to the general family treasury, and are 

3 Special Census Report, Statistics of Women at Work, 191 ff. 
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therefore the less to be reckoned as a factor in the economy of 
the family. Their earnings go either toward their own neces- 
sary support or toward providing for themselves comforts or 
luxuries not otherwise obtainable. Frequently, too, their wages 
provide the outfit for their own marriage or for future house- 
keeping. As an industrial class they are exceptionally weak, 
because the hope or definite expectation of marriage interferes 
with effective wage-bargaining. Of them it is particularly true 
that "the permanency of women in industry is as a class and not 
as an individual." 

Numerically the young unmarried predominate overwhelm- 
ingly. In 1900, 85 per cent, of the female workers were single, 
and 44 per cent., were between sixteen and twenty-four years of 
age. How far employment has operated to lower the marriage- 
rate, to increase divorce, or to advance the age of marriage can- 
not, of course, be clearly determined, owing to the presence of 
other causes for these phenomena. The average age of marriage 
in Massachusetts increased from 23.4 in 1872 to 24.6 in 1901, 
and the rate declined from 23.4 per 1,000 in 1851 to 17.3 per 
1,000 in 1901. 4 In Massachusetts as in England the marriage- 
rate is generally found to be lower in districts where much female 
labor is employed. But on the other hand it is probably true that 
wage-earning, by developing a sense of pride and independence, 
saves women from the single alternative of marriage or depend- 
ence. It is also to be noted that young women employed in the 
skilled trades under good conditions are the less disposed to 
surrender their independence to men who are likely to be willing 
to live in idleness, supported by the wages of working wives, just 
as married women capable of earning a living are under similar 
conditions more ready to resort to the divorce courts. 

Equally weak and subject to exploitation is the class of mar- 
ried women whose elusive position in industry makes organization 
impossible. The very fact that a married woman must seek 
employment is construed as a confession of economic stress. 

4 Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1902, 247, 248. For the age 
of marriage in relation to industry in Europe, see Bailey, Modern Social Con- 
ditions, 152-62. 
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Furthermore, members of this class find it difficult to escape the 
suspicion that their labor is only incidental, home and family- 
remaining the fundamental considerations. A noticeable propor- 
tion of those classed as bread-winners do not leave the home at 
all to do their work, and the fact that they do not visibly belong 
to the industrial army weakens the front that they might other- 
wise present in the struggle for a living wage. In bargaining with 
women workers the average employer assumes that he may safely 
ignore their necessary cost of living, because in general this cost 
is lower than that of men, and in the case of married women or 
widows it is calculated that the wages received are merely supple- 
mentary to the husband's income or to charitable relief. 

Postponement of marriage may be in itself a less serious evil 
than the fact that employment in highly specialized factory or 
mercantile work weakens the taste and capacity for domestic man- 
agement, where it does not breed a positive dislike for it. Employ- 
ment in domestic service in good families, formerly almost the 
sole opportunity for female wage-earning, furnished an appren- 
ticeship in housekeeping that stands in marked contrast to the 
work of girls today in textile mills, offices, or department stores. 
The study of conditions in Birmingham by Cadbury, Matheson, 
and Shann shows to what an extent slack conditions in the homes 
of employed women react on the unsteadiness and delinquency of 
husbands. The proportion of sober and steady men is nearly 
twice as great in families where the wives do not work as in 
homes presided over by employed women. 5 While it cannot, of 
course, be assumed that all delinquent husbands have been de- 
moralized by abnormal home conditions, the conviction of such 
causal relation is the natural and logical one. 

The family, not the state, must in the end determine the 
quality of population as it undeniably determines the quantity. 
It is in relation to childhood that the disorganizing effects of 
female labor are most clearly discernible. Sir John Simon showed 
fifty years ago that in certain English districts where women 
were largely employed outside the home infant mortality was 
from two to three times as great as in the standard districts. 6 

" Women's Work and Wages, chap. viii. * Newman, Infant Mortality, 92. 
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Whenever from any cause industry ceases in a district, as it did 
during the siege of Paris or during the periodical cotton famines 
in England, the death-rate of infants declines, while the general 
death-rate increases, because mothers are then compelled to nurse 
their children. Manufacturing towns show a variation in infant 
death-rates so closely correlated with the number of employed 
married women as to leave little doubt about the cause and effect 
relation. 7 English and Continental medical authorities are agreed 
as to the disastrous results of the employment of mothers outside 
the home soon after confinement, and regulative legislation has 
been passed in all the progressive European states. 8 Cared for 
by older children or by friends, fed on unwholesome nourishment, 
dosed with narcotics, receiving only the fag-end of the mother's 
strength, children who outlive such an infancy have surely proved 
their fitness to survive. Day nurseries or philanthropies like the 
French Society for Nursing Mothers may minimize these evils for 
the relatively small numbers for whom their services are avail- 
able, but at best they are only make-shifts, and are poor substi- 
tutes for the close individual care upon which alone childhood 
can thrive. 

Acceptance of the "lump of labor" theory involves the rec- 
ognition of a sort of Gresham's law of labor, according to which 
cheap female labor would drive men out of industry. This 
fallacy is partially responsible for the attitude of labor organiza- 
tions toward the employment of women. But that there is much 
real supplanting of men by women may well be doubted. Mrs. 
Webb believes that if it exists at all in England it is only "to an 
infinitesimal extent." 9 The apparent transformation is attribut- 
able rather to necessary readjustment than to substitution. The 
transfer of so large a proportion of work from home to factory 

7 Compare the figures for Dundee, where large numbers of married women 
are employed, with those of Paisley, where female workers predominate but 
where few married women are employed. Newman, Infant Mortality, 116, 117, 

8 A summary of European legislation on this subject is given in Oliver, 
Dangerous Trades, 53, 54. 

"Problems of Modern Industry, 101. Carroll D. Wright holds that in 
the United States women have largely displaced child-labor rather than that of 
men (Report of the Industrial Commission, VII, 74). 
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has objectified woman's share in the total output without mate- 
rially increasing it. But even if it could be proved that she is a 
successful rival to man in getting labor away from him, woman 
remains an inferior bargainer for wages. Some of this inferi- 
ority is only apparent, explainable on the ground of smaller pro- 
ductivity, but there are numerous instances of smaller wages 
for equivalent work. This condition of women workers is due 
to a certain amateurishness inseparable from the sense of their 
impermanence, and to the absence of the technique of an indus- 
trial class. Mrs. Webb asserts that the real foe of the working 
woman is not the skilled male artisan, but the half-hearted female 
amateur who "blacklegs both the workshop and the home." 10 
Examples are not lacking to prove that in districts where female 
and child-labor abounds the wages of men are lower than in 
similar trades elsewhere. Additional labor, with the consequent 
derangement of the home, thus brings, under these conditions, 
no amelioration of the standard of living, since the combined 
family income will little surpass that which the man alone must 
receive were he the sole bread-winner. Alleviation of this situa- 
tion does not necessarily demand the abstention of women from 
industry, but it calls for such organization and intelligent appli- 
cation as shall enforce a wage that will really augment the family 
income. 

So real and so patent have been the evils incident to the em- 
ployment of those women who work because they must that 
attention has been deflected from the unwholesome idleness of 
those who are not compelled to seek occupation. The patho- 
logical aspects of idleness are perhaps less dramatic because more 
recondite. In his Subjection of Women Mill deplores the dull 
and hopeless life of women devoid of occupational interest. The 
void created by shifting the incidence of industry from home to 
workshop has, for certain classes of women, not been filled by 
any compensating life-interest. Under existing conditions ma- 

10 Problems of Modern Industry, 107. Mrs. Willett has demonstrated 
that in those branches of the clothing industry where women workers are 
organized their wages approach those of men {Women in the Clothing Trade, 
chap. iv). 
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ternity does not in itself constitute a vocation for all womankind. 
When mere number of population has ceased to be the final 
desideratum, when the family name and the perpetuation of par- 
ticular stocks is no longer a fetish, the mere bearing and rearing 
of offspring need not monopolize the energy of one-half the 
human race. No other achievement of civilization can compare 
with that which substitutes an economical method of reproduc- 
tion for the wasteful process of savagery. The prolongation of 
infancy and the elaboration of child-care that accompany advanc- 
ing culture may reabsorb part of the energy thus released, but 
not all. 

The problem of a supplementary occupational interest arising 
from this release, like that arising from the revolution in the 
industrial order, has called forth three types of solution and 
experiment. One wholly absolves women from the narrow 
slavery of sex and opens to her all the social activities of the 
male, full share. Another recognizes her emancipation from the 
oriental thralldom to reproductive functions, but seeks to so 
exalt the maternal and domestic functions as to make of them a 
social service worthy to be accepted, even under the new condi- 
tions of child-rearing, as woman's sufficient contribution to the 
state. A third accepts motherhood as a necessary service which, 
however, is to be supplemented by participation in specific pro- 
duction outside the home. 

One of the tragedies of contemporary society is the woman 
who, through lack of an adequate occupational interest, is chron- 
ically sickly and inefficient. Her unused abilities ferment and 
decay. A source of personal discomfort to herself, this lack of 
self-realization is a loss to society by just so much as her latent 
talents fail of profitable employment or are turned to unwhole- 
some ends. A prominent physician of Boston recently voiced 
the verdict of the medical profession when he declared that one- 
half of all the nervous people (chiefly women) who come to 
him are suffering for want of an outlet. "They have," he con- 
tinues, "been going at half-pressure, on half steam, with a fund 
of energy lying dormant." 11 Much of the marital unrest of the 

11 Dr. Richard C. Cabot, quoted in the American Magazine, December, 1908, 
204. 
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period is traceable to this absence of serious occupational interest 
among married women of the prosperous classes. Social dis- 
quietude, unwholesome forms of recreation, nervous break-down 
that results from overexertion in specious and profitless forms of 
activity, are the natural corollaries of an unrealized instinct of 
workmanship. Moreover, the deadening of latent powers in 
the unmarried through the absence of that individualization 
which can be realized only in the discipline of occupation is 
to be reckoned among the causes of the unfitness for service 
which characterizes so large a portion of young women. 

Western civilization has imperfectly outgrown the ideal of 
the seclusion of women inherited from the older Orient. Miss- 
ing the stimulus of a free career open to her talents, woman 
enters in only a half-hearted way into such trades and professions 
as will tolerate her presence. Yet there are certain branches of 
activity which are peculiarly adapted to women, and into which 
they have already entered in numbers. 12 When the process of 
industrial readjustment shall have more clearly shaped itself, it 
is likely that some occupations will again be definitely set aside 
for women and conditions therein adjusted to their peculiar 
needs. Without predicating the ultimate regimentation of in- 
dustrial society, it is possible to conceive of a socially regulated 
division of labor which, while allowing a specialization of 
domestic service chiefly in the hands of women, shall also provide 
for outside occupations suitable to their capacities. This would 
employ in the home the whole time of some women and part of 
the time of others. It would remove from the home into special- 
ized work-places much of the labor that is still retained in the 
household. Child-bearing would be accredited as a part of 
woman's work for society, demanding the fullest exemptions and 
safeguards. These might in some cases justify pensions for 
motherhood. They might require that society go farther than 
Jevons insisted thirty years ago, when he advocated "the ulti- 

12 Mrs. Willett has noted the trend toward a division of labor along sex 
lines in certain branches of the clothing industry in New York City {Women in 
the Clothing Trade, chap. iii). Women were found to preponderate in fifteen 
occupations in Massachusetts in 1885 (Report of the Statistics of Labor, 1889, 
557)- 
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mate complete exclusion of mothers of children under three years 
of age from factories and workshops. 13 

Vital as is the consideration that workers should, as Mill puts 
it, "relish their habitual pursuits," freedom of choice of occupa- 
tion is of no less moment in maximizing social production. Both 
the ideas and the conditions that have been and are still dominant 
limit woman to a narrow range outside of domestic interests. In 
case she aspire to make a career for herself, she has to face social 
disapprobation on the one side and the surrender of whatever 
maternal instinct she may possess on the other. Child-bearing 
is not, under prevailing conditions, easily compatible with a 
"career," and yet it is both possible and desirable that a woman 
should, if she so desire, combine the two. The emancipation of 
woman, so far as it is related to the economic situation, does not 
necessarily involve the whole problem of women's rights as such. 
It need only recognize the right of the woman, whether wife or 
daughter, to make her contribution to the family resources in 
whatever manner may best suit her tastes and aptitudes. It 
necessitates only such a remodeling of the family economy as 
shall substitute co-operation for dependence. Whether she use 
a churn at home or work in a dairy for wages, whether she do 
the family washing or find employment in a laundry, her partici- 
pation in production is equally valid and her contribution to the 
social wealth equally real. 

But, granting that such larger liberty of choice is desirable, 
there remains the ultimate fact that the preponderant mass of 
women will continue domestic in taste, and for them the home 
will still be the center of activity. The "three generations of 
unmarried women" which an English reformer demands in order 
to produce a class who shall be emancipated from antiquated 
traditions of the family and who shall develop an industrial 
solidarity will, for obvious reasons, hardly appear. It is the 
woman of domestic tastes who marries and endlessly transmits 
her characteristics. The sexless woman, the woman whose dis- 
tinctive trait is an egoistic ambition for self-determination as 
an independent unit rather than in the family group, may appear 

13 Jevons, Methods of Social Reform. 
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more and more numerously in each generation but her class is 
not likely to become predominant. Her type is increasingly 
recruited through imitation as her position becomes more toler- 
able, but her characteristic trait is an acquired one, and in this 
department of society, at least, imitation must in the long run 
prove less potent than heredity. 

That the reactions of woman's increased participation in 
industry have been so largely pathological is in some measure 
due to the one-sided emphasis which modern life places on mere 
crude production. Whatever changes in the structure of the 
family have accompanied the attempt to adjust domestic condi- 
tions to the new industrial order have been associated with pro- 
ductive activities, but this social readjustment has not, in Anglo- 
Saxon lands, kept pace with the economic transformation. Now 
the family is conservative because it is the natural unit not of pro- 
duction but of consumption, and consumption is not easily revolu- 
tionized. For the purpose of using its resources society is less 
effectively organized than for creating them, since it does not 
recognize the management of consumption as a validly accredited 
career. During the period when all energies were being monopo- 
lized in the production of larger supplies and of new varieties 
of goods by processes so exacting as to call into service all avail- 
able forces, there has been no commensurate effort to perfect 
the faculty of turning such goods to the most useful ends. 

Woman, then, more conservative than man is through her 
position as mother and home-maker, most intimately connected 
with the functions of consumption, a phase of economic activity 
inherently more conservative than production. There is as much 
call for elaboration in this field as there was two centuries ago 
in the machinery of production. It goes without saying that the 
family standard of living and the total of social wealth are as 
much open to improvement, on the material side, by thrifty appli- 
cation of resources as by augmentation of income. Although 
imperfectly appreciated and inadequately developed, the social 
values that lie in estheticized consumption are the flower of 
modern culture. The typical modern, and particularly the 
American, gulps his pleasures as he gulps his food. Even where 
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a certain degree of prosperous leisure exists, either conspicuous 
waste or unintelligent use neutralizes most of its cultural advan- 
tages. Society can afford to set its sanction on the guidance of 
taste in the thrifty use of goods as an economic career. 



DISCUSSION 

THE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND THE FAMILY 

Lydia Kingsmill Commander, New York City, N. Y. 

The self-supporting woman is today the woman who is best serving the 
larger interests of her family, because she is fulfilling her historic mission, 
in the spirit of her age. 

Women have always worked, and always will work. They cannot do 
otherwise. Woman is the working human creature. To work is an inherent 
tendency of woman's nature; with man it is an acquired characteristic. 
Woman works from instinct; man from habit. 

Among primitive peoples the pursuits of the sexes, their interests, and 
their views of the purposes of life, are sharply differentiated. Speaking 
generally, the man follows war, the woman work. The man is ruled by 
his passions. He desires freedom, food, and sexual satisfaction; hence he 
seeks to conquer his enemies, to slay the beasts, and to subdue woman. The 
mighty hunter, the triumphant hunter, the husband of many subservient 
wives — such are the heroes of the tribe. 

To the primitive woman the family is the supreme consideration. Her 
life is given to bearing children, and to laboring for their nurture. To 
this end she originated and followed various industries. She makes pottery, 
weaves, sews, gathers berries, roots, and grain, and ultimately tames the 
milder animals to her use. So closely is she identified with all forms of 
labor that to work is a distinctive mark of femininity. No primitive man 
who works, no matter what his excuse, commands respect. Because he 
works he is despised — he is a "squaw-man." 

To persuade the primitive, free-roaming, fighting male to turn from war to 
work was a tremendous task, slowly accomplished through the long centuries. 
He was first induced to labor by his interest in the female. To win her favor 
he helped her in her chosen work of providing for her family. Soon he 
became interested in the children who consumed the fruits of his toil. 
Finally he began to enjoy the home comfort which resulted from their 
joint labors. Thus the woman, by attaching the man to the family group, 
doubled her working capacity, and gave to her children a new parent. In 
short, she made two parents grow where one grew before. 

Inevitably, the families nurtured by both parents survived in greater 
strength and numbers than those left to the care of the mother alone. So 
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were perpetuated and increased in man the feminine trait, industry, and 
the feminine interest, the love of the family. 

Thus, because it was better for the family, the woman's ideal has pre- 
vailed over the man's. He has accepted her view-point. He could never make 
her fight; but she has made him work. This was her larger service to the 
family. 

In his new capacity, as producer instead of a destroyer, man accepted 
first those out-of-door tasks, most akin to his natural pursuits. He cared 
for the flocks and herds, and in time adopted the various branches of 
agriculture. Much later he began to prepare raw materials for use, per- 
forming such ultra-feminine tasks as grinding corn, dyeing yarn, and 
weaving cloth. 

Among civilized nations only traces of the original man now remain. 
We have left the hunter and trapper, who vanishes before the on-coming 
settler; and the professional soldier, for the tramp of whose departing 
feet many already eagerly listen. All other men are workers — they are 
"squaw-men." They have come to the woman's view-point — they believe, 
and live their belief that life is for labor. This change of heart has been 
complete and genuine. The modern man of toil accepts his new vocation, 
not protestingly, but with the enthusiasm of a recent convert. Not content 
with sharing woman's tasks, he has actually re-christened her ancient indus- 
tries "man's work," and seeks to hold them as a sex monopoly. 

But, though woman has taught men what to do, she has not yet shown 
him how to do it. True to his earlier instincts, man has transformed 
industry into war. He has taken the work out of the home, and built great 
factories and workshops; but he attacks cotton, wool, and flax as he 
formerly attacked his enemies. He lines up an army and hurls it at the 
labor, without the least regard how his soldiers emerge from the fray. 
They come from the battle-field maimed and crushed and bleeding: the 
dead and dying strew the field. But the fight goes on. The leader is a 
"captain of industry," dominated by the lust of commercial conquest. To 
build higher, to produce more, to travel faster, to become richer than his 
competitors — these are his master-motives. 

Man works as he fights — to win, to overcome his adversaries; and he 
cares more for the victory than he does for the safety and happiness of 
his industrial army. He has made the business battlefields as bloody as 
were ever the fields of war. There are in a single year, in the United 
States alone, 94,000 people killed and injured on the railways; and 232,000 
more in the factories. In the last four years we have killed more people in 
industry — 80,000 more — than all the soldiers slain in the Civil War, the 
Gray and the. Blue combined. 

With amazing energy man has developed industry far beyond the point 
where woman had brought it. He has done what woman possibly never 
could have done — invented vast power machinery and organized an immense 
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and intricate system of production and distribution. But in his haste and 
excitement he has lost the vital part of the woman's point of view. He 
has forgotten what industry is for. He has been so intent upon his divi- 
dends or his pay-envelope that he has sacrificed himself and his family — 
he is sacrificing the whole nation — to carry on this industrial warfare. He 
is sapping the energies of the race, and by overstrain unfitting men and 
women for the best parenthood. 

All manner of social ills spring from this masculine mistake of trans- 
forming industry into war. Many of these evils are attributed to the 
presence of women on the business battle-field. We are told, and truly, 
that the arduous labors of shop, mill, and factory drain the vital forces of 
women and unfit them for good maternity. But it is equally true that the 
over-taxed, under-nourished working-man, of whom we have millions, is 
incapable of transmitting to offspring the sound, strong body and abound- 
ing health which is the birthright of every child. 

Because women suffer so cruelly in this industrial warfare they are 
frequently told that they should return to their homes. This is an utterly 
impossible proposition, and one which suggests the reversal of the whole 
process of social evolution. Women are not going out of industry; they 
are being irresistibly drawn and driven into it, by tremendous social forces. 
This tendency is indicated in the f ollowng ways : 

i. Self-supporting women are constantly increasing in numbers. 

2. Their period of work, before marriage, is lengthening. 

3. More of them remain at work after marriage; or, after a period of 
domestic life, return to work. 

4. Their remuneration is increasing and they are securing more of the 
higher positions — those requiring long training and large compensation. 

5. More women follow life-professions, even at the sacrifice of mar- 
riage, when necessary. 

6. There are more skilled workers among women. Girls eagerly attend 
school or classes offering them industrial training. 

7. Women workers are organizing, taking themselves seriously as a 
permanent part of the industrial world, and endeavoring to improve their 
conditions. 

8. Society is, more and more, accepting the self-supporting woman as 
a permanent factor in industry, an essential part of the industrial organism. 
It is discussing her problems and making efforts to adapt conditions to her 
needs. 

Meanwhile, the home activities are being continually narrowed, while 
the woman is being developed and enlarged. The housewife of the past, 
who had a meager knowledge of the three R's and whose outside inter- 
ests were limited to her own town or village, found ample scope in the 
varied activities of the old workshop-home. But the educated woman of 
today, who is kept in daily touch with the whole world, finds too slender an 
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outlet for her energies in the attenuated activities of modern housekeeping. 
Her mind registers a world-stimulus that demands more than a five-room 
flat for expression. Hence, the single woman, the childless wife, the 
widow, the divorced woman, the wife of the invalid or the unfortunate, and 
even the mother whose children no longer require her constant care, 
increasingly swell the ranks of the self-supporting women. Usually, it is 
only under the strongest pressure of necessity that the mothers of young 
children perform labor that takes them from the home, but even they are 
frequently met in the industrial world. 

These women have become wage-workers, not only to earn a living, 
but to raise the standard of comfort in their families. The latest figures 
show that nearly 10 per cent, of women workers are the sole support of a 
family, while 30 per cent, more assist a parent or other relative to main- 
tain a home. Even those who support only themselves, by relieving the 
family income of the burden of their maintenance, raise the standard of 
living for the rest. 

Sometimes, it is true, the first effect of women working is to lower 
the wages of men, so that the family income is not increased. But this 
condition is not a necessary accompaniment of woman's labor. It can be 
overcome by intelligence and organization. The "iron law of wages" is an 
exploded theory in a country where New York bricklayers get seventy 
cents an hour and the cigar-pickers of Tampa, Fla., make $40 a week. These 
are but two of many trades in which the workers have, by intelligent organ- 
ization, raised themselves financially, not only above "the level of subsis- 
tence," but beyond a mere "living wage," and into the comfortable middle 
class. Poorly organized workers, whether men or women, will always have 
low wages,. 

On the whole the woman worker does raise the standard of living, for 
herself and her family. We are often told, contemptuously, that she works 
for "finery." But what does that mean? It means that she is working to 
bring herself to the American level, in a country whose women are 
famous, the world over, for their good clothes. If the working-woman is 
wrong in this, then the whole United States is wrong. She is simply 
trying to attain the standards of her age and race. 

Nor does she, commonly, desert her family and climb alone. She tries 
to bring them up with her. Of working-women 80 per cent live at home; 
and they buy rugs and curtains and pianos, as well as feathers and brace- 
lets and furs. Pathetic, even though often amusing, are the efforts of the 
young woman, who, through contact with the world has gained some new 
knowledge or culture, to impart it to her less enlightened parents. For 
instance, a New York tenement-reared girl, whose mother took in washing 
to make her a school teacher, is now carefully training the mother to read 
the Outlook instead of the Sunday papers. 

Another teacher is the eldest of the six children of a common laborer, 
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who drinks heavily. From the day that she began to teach she has been the 
self-appointed guardian or foster-mother of her five brothers and sisters. 
Through her efforts and her earnings they have all been educated. The 
three girls are now teachers, one brother is a physician and the other a 
civil engineer. 

She has never married. In the census she is simply written down as a 
self-supporting, single woman, aged forty-two — one more to be mourned 
over, or condemned as unfaithful to her woman's duty of raising a family. 
But has she not, in the highest sense of the term, raised a family, by 
lifting into the ranks of the intelligent and educated, five sisters and broth- 
ers who might otherwise have remained permanently upon the life level of 
their drunken laborer father? 

The self-supporting woman, however, usually marries. And in part 
her desire to dress well and to rise socially is due to her ambition to 
marry well, and thus insure to herself and her children a higher level of 
existence. The well-dressed girl, with refined friends, can meet and marry 
a higher type of man than the shabby girl, of unrefined associations. And 
how can a woman better serve her prospective family, than by marrying 
a man who will help her up, instead of one who will drag her down? 

Thus, in various ways, the self-supporting woman is a direct factor 
in raising the economic and the social status of her family. That she 
gives this service at too great a health-cost to herself, is her misfortune 
and the misfortune of the race. It is not her fault; it is the result of 
the present organization of industry, which measures prosperity by profits, 
regardless of the welfare of the workers. 

Women have been forced to work, by necessity and by their instinct of 
industry; but they are laboring under conditions which they have not 
created, and which they do not approve. They are doing their work in 
man's way, in the midst of the strenuous conflict which is his idea of 
business. Women suffer, not because they work, but because they work 
as men work, under conditions that men have created for themselves. 

Where men live, act, or work together, and without women, they are 
always harsh, often brutal, and sometimes actually savage. The immi- 
grant men who come here live like barbarians, so long as their wives are 
not with them. But once the women come the whole race moves upward, 
seeking constantly higher levels. 

Let a group of American men, who have been well-behaved members of 
some quiet, law-abiding eastern community, go to a western frontier town; 
presently most of them will be carrying knives and revolvers, while half a 
dozen will have turned into fighting desperados. 

So man-managed industry, though it is an improvement on warfare, is 
still destructive of life. Man the soldier destroys life and property. Man 
the worker produces property and therefrom preserves it: but he still holds 
life lightly, as a cheap and plentiful thing. Man, left to the guidance of 
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his own instincts, will always be lavish of human life; for it does not cost 
him anything. 

So long as industry remains warfare, it is not true industry. It is a sort 
of hybrid activity, a cross between war and labor, a semi-savage game, 
unworthy of a developed, humane people. It is as illogical and absurd as 
"civilized warfare;" and its chief value lies in the fact that it is leading 
up to something better. 

Industry must be civilized — in the interests of woman and of the 
family. And only the presence of women in industry can civilize it. So 
long as the woman could live, work, and rear her children in the home, it 
was perhaps sufficient for her to civilize and humanize the home. But 
that is not enough today. She must live, work, and rear her children in 
the outside world as well as in the home. Therefore we must have a civi- 
lization that will reach from the heart of the home to the nation's outmost 
rim. 

Men and women are working together, and more and more they will 
work together. But the conditions under which they work cannot continue 
to be determined by man's endurance; they will have to be altered to meet 
woman's need. She, not he, is the sex supremely important to the welfare 
of the race. "If she be small, weak-natured, miserable, how shall men 
grow." Wherever men and women live and act together, the conditions of 
life must be brought to her level, or the race will suffer ; and industry must 
obey this law. 

Already our six million working-women have had a humanizing effect 
upon many of the trades and professions. A direct result of the employ- 
ment of women has been the whole movement for welfare work — the 
comfortable rest and lunch rooms, the girls' clubs, the summer vacation 
homes, the welfare secretary, and the numberless other comforts and helps 
provided by so many up-to-date factories, shops, and stores. The princi- 
pal purpose of the Consumers' League is to improve the labor conditions of 
women — the same motive that animates the workers themselves in their 
trade organizations and in the Woman's Trade Union League. As working- 
women increase in skill and numbers, and therefore in influence, they will 
do still more to modify conditions, and to make the factory like the old- 
time home — a place of safe, cheerful, and companionable labor. 

The great, present-day task of woman is thus to remake the industrial 
world, to change the basis of industry from war to co-operation, to put 
people before property, and life before labor. She must teach man that 
industry is but a means to an end; and that healthy, happy, noble-minded 
men and women are of more importance than sky-scrapers, factories, and 
steel rails. In this work, the self-supporting woman of today is the 
advance guard. She is working not for herself only and for her immedi- 
ate relatives, but for the nation. She is giving a great social service to the 
race. And thus she is fulfilling, in a new, large sense, the historic mission 
of her sex — the nurturing and uplifting of the family. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN AND THE FAMILY 
Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons, New York City, N. Y. 

Whatever the virtues of the proprietary family, it does not encourage 
initiative, least of all feminine initiative. For its own safe-guarding, 
Manu's dictum is wholly to the point. "By a girl, by a young woman, or 
even by an aged one, nothing must be done independently, even in her own 
house" % In the mediaeval proprietary family just as in the Hindu there 
was no place for the innovating woman. In mediaeval and even later days 
she could be herself only on a throne or in a nunnery or brothel. Eliza- 
beth of England, Elizabeth or Katherine of Russia, and many a less famous 
princess ignored the institutional family. Like the royal ladies of the 
African west coast, they made over domestic law in their own favor — sub- 
stituting polyandry for the prevailing Christian type of polygyny. Other 
noble ladies in whose souls stirred the power of leadership but for whom 
no throne, or at least no undivided throne was available, betook themselves 
to the cloister. Radegund, of France, for example, who was modern enough 
to keep her royal husband waiting at meals for her, so absorbed was she 
in "charity" — and I have no doubt that some cross sixth-century paraphrase 
of "charity begins at home" was thrown at her — Radegund bullied a bishop 
into consecrating her a deaconess and then founded a nunnery at Poitiers. 
Here she undoubtedly found it far more agreeable to hob-nob with the 
notables of her day, one of whom, the poet Fortunatus, called her "the 
light of his eyes," than to have staid at home subject to the marital temper 
and occupying the somewhat irksome status of fifth among King Cloth- 
acar's seven wives. Conspicuous among other family iconoclasts were 
Agnes, of Bohemia, who, as soon as her father died, broke her engagement 
to Fredrich II to found, with papal sanction, a nunnery and hospital at 
Prague; and Hedwig, of Silesia, another famous founder of hospitals, who 
after having presented Duke Heinrich with a proper number of progeny, 
made herself liable to a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights. For any 
ambitious woman of humble birth who wanted to see the world, to corre- 
spond with scholars, to become an artist in caligraphy, embroidery, and 
miniature painting, to compile history and legendry, to write Latin dramas 
or materia medicas, the cloister was the only open door. If she were too 
utterly wayward to brook cloistral, as well as familial, discipline, she 
became an attache of another institution, whose ways many a nunnery 
copied and whose inmates were licensed to take part in public processions, 
to entertain visiting notables and to contribute to the treasury of state and 
church. 

All these queens, nuns, and femmes de joie were the celibate or grass- 
widow pioneers of woman's rights, the ancestresses of the modern emanci- 

1 V, 147. 
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pated woman. Nor did this genealogy escape popular notice. It is little 
wonder then that college education for women, one of the first steps of 
the woman's movement of the nineteenth century, was at first denounced as 
incompatible with family life. 

Besides, it was. The first college women, like their mediaeval fore- 
bears, turned their backs on the family, but they were not so much traitors 
as outcasts. The proprietary family, or what was left of it, had stigma- 
tized them as evitable spinsters, but whether, as one controversialist put 
it, it was the woman who would not marry who went to college rather 
than the woman who went to college who would not marry, 2 or whether 
the social ostracism or at least suspicion which the pioneer college woman 
was under itself disqualified her for marriage, must always be an open 
question. Where she was no longer on the defensive her matrimonial 
eligibility certainly increased. For example in a study of the marriage- 
rate of 1078 members of the A. C. A. in 1890 it was shown that of gradu- 
ates over forty years old 83.3 per cent, of the graduates of western and 
coeducational colleges were married as against 41.7 per cent, of the gradu- 
ates of eastern and separate colleges. 3 This difference was, of course, due 
in part to the numerical inferiority and consequent superiority in the 
strategies of courtship of women at large in the west, but we may also 
surmise that it was also due to the fact that coeducational colleges are 
twenty years older than separate colleges and that they accustom the 
potential husband to the college girl and perhaps vice versa. We may 
assume that this mutual toleration raises the marriage-rate 6.1 per cent, 
for the coeducated college girl above the separately educated from a com- 
parison made in 1895 between the marriage-rates of both types of eastern 
college graduates — the influence of locality being removed. 4 

In all discussion of the unseemly marriage-rates of college women we 
must also remember that until quite recently it has been difficult to speak 
with much conclusiveness on the statistics of college women. Their record 
was too short-lived. For example, out of 705 members of the A. C. A. in 
1885, 196 were married and 509 unmarried, giving a marriage-rate of 
27.8 per cent., but then only forty-six were over forty years old. 5 Of the 
1805 members of the A. C. A. in 1895, 28.2 per cent, were married, but of 
the members who were past forty, 54.5 per cent, were married. 6 This 

2 Nation, I, 330. 

3 The Overland Monthly, XV (1890), 444. 

* Shinn, "The Marriage-Rate of College Women" in Century Magazine, 
XXVIII (1895), New Ser., 947. 

5 Howes, Health Statistics of Women College Graduates, Boston, 1885, pp. 
25, 28. We must remember in using these figures that a greater proportion of 
married than of unmarried members of the A. C. A. withdraw from it. 

6 Shinn, op. cit., 946. 
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higher rate is exceeded or approximately by still more recent figures. In 
1903 the marriage-rate of graduates of the first ten years of Vassar 
1866-76) was 55.41 per cent; of Smith (1878-88), 42.70 per cent; of 
Wellesley (1878-88), 46.55 per cent.' 

With every allowance, however, the original college girl does not seem 
to have married at the same rate as her non-college-bred contemporaries — • 
assuming that the superfluous or unmarried woman at large is to be calcu- 
lated at 20 per cent. 

During the last few decades several changes have come over the family 
which render it much more gracious to the higher education of women. 
The age of marriage is considerably later than it was. Our grandmothers 
married in their teens, our mothers in their early twenties, and we between 
twenty-four and twenty-six. 8 As the average of graduation from college is 
twenty-two, or even lower, 9 we did not have to choose between marriage 
and college from the point of view at least of life's time schedule. 

Then in endless ways girls at large are far freer than they were. Not 
many mothers could any longer be found who, like Hilary's, would consider 
a daughter's proposal to work for a man indecent or caution her to always 
carry a parcel and an umbrella as a safeguard. The object of the nine- 
teenth century's bloodless revolt of the daughters was the assimilation of 
their lives with those of their brothers, and a college education was naturally 
down on their programme. 

Now the point of view toward the college education of boys has itself 
undergone a change which has reacted upon popular ideas on the education 
of girls. As late as the middle of the nineteenth century the college was 
conceived of as primarily a training place for service in church and state. 
Two-thirds of its graduates were priests or lawyers. 10 When the church- 
man began to yield to the business man, and the college became merely a 
continuation school for the undifferentiated boy, a college education became 
much more conceivable for the undifferentiated girl. 

How closely the college girl has come to approximate in recent years 
to the type of her home-staying contemporary is seen in the careful study 
made by Professor Mary Roberts Smith in 1900 of 343 college-bred married 
women and of their 313 non-college-bred married sisters, cousins, and 

7 Hall & Smith, "Marriage and Fecundity of College Men and Women," in 
Pedagogical Seminary, X (1903), 3° I_ 5- 

8 In England in 1891 the average age of marrying spinsters was 24.8. In 
Massachusetts for the twenty-year period, 1875-95, the average age was 25.4 
(Smith, 8). 

"Howes, op. cit., 16; Shinn, op. cit., 246; over 22 for Vassar, Abbott, 
"A Generation of College Women" in Forum XX (1895-96), 378, 379- 

lu Yale Review, VII (1898-99), 341-45- 
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friends. The average age at marriage for the college woman was 26.3, for 
her kinswomen and friends 24.3." 

The most interesting point in this study is, I think, the comparison of 
the reproductive capacity of the two classes of women. The college woman 
had borne 1.65 children, 12 the non-college woman 1.875. The non-college 
woman had borne therefore an absolutely larger number of children than 
the college woman, but in proportion to the number of years of married 
life the college woman had borne 9 per cent, more children than the non- 
college women. 13 

And so we see that originally an exile, the college girl has been taken 
back into the bosom of a penitent family. In earlier days she may have 
been one of the many factors in the degeneration of the proprietary family. 
Has she any influence on its present day relics? She marries, bears chil- 
dren or is unable or refuses to bear them much like the non-college-bred 
woman. Some slight differences between her and the latter there may be. 
She marries a year or so later. Her marriage-rate is still no doubt com- 
paratively low. She seems to add to the demand for college-bred and 
profession-following husbands." Divorce statistics might show that she 
is a comparatively successful wife. Her children may be even a little 
sturdier or better cared for than those of non-college-bred mothers. 15 

But in all these ways is the college woman anything but a particularly 
emphatic expression of a changing family type? That she is actively acceler- 
ating the change in the only way that is at present open I fail to see. Her 
economic status is just the same as that of the non-collegiate wife. Her 
daily round of occupations is very much like that of every other housewife. 

u Even this high average is somewhat misleading. It is brought down by 
a certain number of very early marriages among the non-college women. 

12 For early college classes this rate is, of course, higher. In 1903 the rate 
per married graduate of the first ten classes of Vassar (1866-76) was 2.03; of 
Smith (1878-88) 1.99; of Wellesley (1878-88) 1.81 (Hall & Smith, op. cit., 
301-5). In 1902 the birth-rate per married graduate of the six Harvard 
classes from 1872 to 1877 was 1.99 children {Harvard Graduates Magazine, XI 
(1902-3), 356). 

13 Statistics of College and Non-College Women" in Publications of the 
American Statistical Association, VII (1 900-1), 24. 

14 In Professor Smith's study it appeared that three-fourths of the college 
women married college men, while only one-half of the non-college women 
married college men. Of the husbands of the college women 63 per cent, were 
professional men, as against 37 per cent, of those of the non-college women 
(18). 

15 Of the children of Professor Smith's college-bred mothers 96.3 per cent, 
had satisfactory health as against 95.4 per cent, of those of the non-college-bred 
mothers (15). 
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Her household may be run a little more systematically, but it is run in the 
traditional way. She too is the vicarious consumer of her husband's wealth, 
in Professor Verblen's lively terms, the foremost illustration of his power 
for conspicuous waste. 

We have, of course, been considering only the undifferentiated college- 
bred woman, the woman who may work, who in large numbers does work, 
a few years after graduation and before marriage, but who at marriage 
becomes the conventional housewife, who leaves blank space in question- 
naires calling for her occupation. What of the relation of the college- 
trained professional woman to the family? In some ways she is in much 
the same position that the mere college girl once held. She is a family 
outcast. Her added period of professional training makes a later marriage 
more likely, although not more necessary. She can get her three or four 
years' training and apprenticeship before marrying and yet marry at the 
alumna's average marrying age. If, however, she practices that "art of 
detachment" which Dr. Osier so relentlessly insists upon for success in 
his profession at least, she may not marry until two or three years later. 
Then I surmise that in nine cases out of ten she comes to a parting of 
the ways, matrimony on the one hand, her profession on the other. 
Prejudice against married women in schools, in colleges, in government 
service, in almost any kind of work in fact, her suitor's traditions, the 
exigencies of his own work, her own traditions or her moral or intellectual 
faithfulness, one or another insists on a sharp cut answer as to whether 
she will 

run with Artemis 
Or yield the breast to Aphrodite. 

Unfortunately we have no statistical information about her answer. 16 
Nor have we of her answers to the even more interesting questions which 
confront her if she finds a way to combine matrimony and work. What 
is the birth-rate in her family? What incompatibilities has she found 
between maternity and professional work? Have they been great enough 
to force her to undergo either? 

Had time allowed I should have liked to have as my contribution to 
this discussion the outcome of the following three queries made with con- 
siderable detail of course to the professional and ex-professional married 
women of the country. Did you give up your profession at marriage — if 
so, why? During childbearing and rearing — if so, why? How are you 
solving the problem of combining marriage and maternity with your pro- 
fession? 

M Professor Thwing has pointed out that of 633 distinguished women 
figuring in Appleton's Cyclopedia of American Biography, a publication dated 
1886-9, one-half are married (North American Review, CLXI (1895), 549, 550); 
but then we do not know how many of these women took to a career after 
marriage or merely as a substitute for marriage. 
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My returns would have been an index to the rate of progress or, 
according to one's point of view, deterioration, in our contemporaneous 
family type. The emasculated form of the proprietary family which now 
prevails is in my opinion bound to persist until the economic status of 
the wife is altered, until she becomes independent through her own pro- 
ductive labor, whether or not her reproductive work is, as some would 
have it, state paid. Until she is economically independent she is bound to 
more or less approximate the harem type. Nor will she until then share 
equally with their father, either in law or custom, in the control of her 
children. Moreover, this economic independence must be won by the 
women of the higher cultural classes before the character of the family 
can be thereby affected. The hard-driven tenement house-wife who sup- 
ports her good-for-nothing or unemployed husband, the farmer's wife who 
works harder than even her hardworking husband, or the factory hand's 
wife who supplements his wages, are in spite of their labor thoroughly 
unemancipated women. Because in many ways a more primitive type of 
woman they are perhaps even more subject to marital mastery than their 
leisure-class sisters. As Gabriel Jarde has pointed out to us, it is only the 
people at the top of the scale who have enough social prestige to negotiate 
radical social changes. 

It is then on the fight of the professional woman to get back into the 
family that the future of the family will depend. But in the present 
temper of the community and under existing economic .conditions it is 
likely to be a losing fight. Under our wasteful competitive system of pro- 
duction, the worker must adjust himself or herself to the standard eco- 
nomic day, or go to the wall. A whole day's work or no work are the 
alternatives. People who are capable of a good half or even two-thirds 
of a day's work are either worn out with over-exertion or forced into 
unmitigated unproductiveness — a sin against themselves, and an economic 
loss to society. Many men and almost all women suffer from this economic 
inelasticity. The working schedule of the potential or actual child-bearer 
must vary from time to time for the sake of both her productive and 
reproductive capacity. Women therefore should be peculiarly hospitable 
to any change in the productive system tending to eliminate competition 
either between men and women or between child-bearing and non-child- 
bearing women. 



Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows 

It was half past ten when Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows was called on for her 
word in the discussion. Owing to the lateness of the hour she took but 
seven minutes, in which brief time she rapidly considered the family itself, 
in order to see what would be the reaction upon it of outside industries, 
and of the higher education. The country family was a closer unit, she 
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believed, than the city family. Any discordant element in it usually found 
a way to reach urban life. Those who were left worked as a whole for 
the betterment of the circumstances of the family, and though conditions 
were often hard yet a fine race of boys and girls was brought up under 
these influences, even when there was much outdoor work for all. Higher 
education coming into such a family was also to its advantage. 

The city family that had to find outside work for each member was more 
likely to be a house divided against itself. The effect on the younger mem- 
bers was to lessen their respect for their parents. The effect on the mother, 
to be looked on as an underpaid wage-earner, a drudge, was also bad, 
quite aside from the fact that she had to neglect her duties as the head of 
the house and the mother of the children. No work could be good for any 
mother in a home unless it increased the respect of husband and children 
for her. She was justified in letting someone else do her domestic work 
when she could earn large enough wages to have it better done than she 
could do it. It may be true that there is a larger birth-rate among working- 
people who have not troubled themselves about higher, or indeed lower, 
education, but the birth-rate was of small consequence as compared with 
the death-rate, or the life-rzit. The number of children dying in such 
families is appalling. On the contrary though the college woman may have 
fewer children she takes wiser care of them and the number of deaths in pro- 
portion to the births, so far as figures have been ascertained, is highly in favor 
of the educated woman. It may also be true that she has wider interests, 
and perhaps employment, that take her much from home, but with her 
larger earnings she replaces herself in the home so that that does not 
suffer. 

In this country there is another home that one finds much less fre- 
quently in Europe, and that is a home made up of two women, usually 
professional women, but sometimes working-girls, who carry on all the 
functions of housekeeping, making charming centers for a wide and helpful 
influence in the community. They not infrequently adopt one or two chil- 
dren, so the mother-love in the heart has an opportunity for expansion 
and the child grows up in an atmosphere of industry, purity, and self-help, 
as well as with the spirit to help others. 

It may be true, and it is sad, that the number of childless homes is 
increasing in this country, but Mrs. Barrows did not believe it was true 
of the majority of American mothers that they were unwilling to bear the 
joys and sorrows of motherhood. Even if true among the rich and gay, 
it is not true in the great number of modest homes, where the daily bread 
is not a source of wearing anxiety. There is much more danger to fear, 
judging from the painfully accurate paper of Dr. Morrow, that the fault 
lies not with the overwork nor the overeducation of women, but with the 
vices of men and the false standard of morals which requires purity of 
life of women and not of men. 
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Concluding Remarks of Professor Wells 

However divergent our opinions appear to be I am sure that we all are 
united in a common aspiration for what is good and helpful to the world 
in which we live. May I plead for seriousness in the discussions of these 
questions and emphasize the fact that certain biological conclusions are 
now well established and cannot safely be ignored in the life of any people? 



[We regret that the paper on "The Statistics of Divorce," by Dr. Joseph 
A. Hill, of the Census Office, which here followed, was not received for 
publication. — Editor.] 



